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Alexander H. Stephens. By Louis Pendleton. [American Crisis 
Biographies, edited by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Ph.D.] 
(Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Company. 1908. Pp. 
406.) 

Mr. Pendleton has made a decidedly interesting book; and a book 
to be taken rather seriously. He had a good opportunity. The two 
earlier books about Stephens — Henry Cleveland's Life, Letters and 
Speeches, and Messrs. Johnston and Browne's Life — were both written 
before he died, both are out of print, and neither is a critical, scholarly 
biography. And the character and career of Stephens do really justify 
careful study. 

Throughout a long life, Stephens was continually catching the atten- 
tion, not of the South only, but of the entire country. He could do this 
largely by virtue of an unusually appealing personality. Lincoln's sense 
of the person was well-nigh unerring, and Stephens seems to have taken 
stronger hold of him than any other of the many interesting Southern 
men whom he encountered during his term in Congress. February 2, 
1848, he wrote to his law partner in Illinois : " I take up my pen to tell 
you that Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, a little, slim, pale-faced, consumptive 
man, with a voice like Logan's, has just concluded the very best speech 
of an hour's length I ever heard. My old, withered, dry eyes are full 
of tears yet." As with Lincoln himself, a rooted melancholy seems to 
have been, in part at least, the source of Stephens's personal charm; 
and Mr. Pendleton now surprises one with the suggestion that the secret 
source of this characteristic may have been the same mysterious mis- 
fortune which is thought to have darkened the lives of Dean Swift, of 
Carlyle and of Ruskin. But the pitiful slightness and frailness of 
Stephens's body, in such striking contrast with his really extraordinary 
intellectual energy, might alone account for the interest he always 
aroused. " A queer looking bundle " a Northern newspaper called him. 
" An immense cloak, a high hat, and peering somewhere out of the 
middle a thin, pale, sad little face." And one recalls Lincoln's irre- 
sistible remark at the Hampton Roads conference that Stephens, doffing 
his great coat, was " the smallest nubbin to come out of so much husk " 
he had ever seen. That was not all, however. Out of a cruel struggle 
with poverty in his childhood, Stephens had brought an intense sympathy 
with suffering, and a deep sense of human brotherhood. To whites and 
blacks alike he endeared himself, in his personal relations, by countless 
generosities. There were more reasons than one why he was the kind 
of man people liked to see and hear. 

So far from making too much of his personal traits, I think Mr. 
Pendleton makes decidedly too little, although he presents them very 
well; and there is not enough of his personal history. Apparently, it is 
Stephens's part in the great sectional controversy, and that controversy 
itself, which has absorbed his biographer. Mr. Pendleton turns from the 
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man to his times as often as Roosevelt does in his Benton, in another 
series; but of these two biographers Mr. Pendleton is decidedly the 
superior in knowledge of his background. He belongs, one would say, 
to that school of Southern workers in history — including such men as 
Professor W. L. Fleming and Mr. A. H. Stone — which is distinguished 
less by freedom from the sense of a duty of loyalty to their section 
than by painstaking thoroughness and a rather formidable readiness 
with verified facts. Should Mr. Rhodes ever revise his earlier volumes, 
he should find it worth his while to read Mr. Pendleton's chapters on 
Nullification at the North, Georgia Secedes, and the South's Handicap 
in the War. 

Mr. Pendleton is weakest, I think, in his discussion of the question 
of the right of Secession. At one point (p. 190) he writes as if the 
national theory of the Union conferred the sovereignty on the govern- 
ment at Washington, instead of the American people as a whole. Like 
Mr. C. F. Adams and other recent writers, he attaches, I think, too much 
importance to mere selfish sectional movements and declarations looking 
toward separation, as throwing light on the nature of the constitutional 
bond. He does not anywhere give the national view fully, or the rea- 
soning — such as that in Webster's Reply to Hayne — which sustains it. 
That Webster himself, both earlier and later in his career, used lan- 
guage which seems inconsistent with the great Reply, is not of the first 
importance; the main thing is the relative strength of the two argu- 
ments, fairly stated. 

Mr. Pendleton is strongest, on the other hand, when he is setting 
forth the case of the South against the North, particularly in the 
matter of the actual history of slavery and the slave-trade. It was 
General Lee's conviction that the North had really oppressed the South — 
not his adhesion to the Secessionist theory — which largely governed him 
in his momentous decision in 1861 ; and the trend of recent writing on 
this general theme is toward a more and more respectful consideration 
of the South's contentions. 

The book, although without distinction of style, is on the whole well 
written. There is a list of authorities which — curiously enough — does 
not include Rhodes's United States or Professor John C. Schwab's Con- 
federate States of America. 

W. G. Brown. 
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